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THE FARM JOURNAL offers no terms to clubs, and no pre- 
miums to subscribers. The price of THE FARM JOURNAL is 25 
cents @ year. : 

There will be 25,000 copies of the first number of THE 
FarM JOURNAL printed and mailed to farmers and other 
rural residents, within a day’s ride of Philadelphia, Sub- 
scriptions should be maile? “rect to the Publisher, or they 
may be handed to Postmaster to forward. The Publisher will 
insert advertisements of an unobjectionable character, at 40 
cents a line. No lottery swindles, cheap jewelry announce- 
ments, quack medical advertisements, nor Wall Street specu- 
lator’s cards, can find admittance at any price. 

The postage on THE FARM JOURNAL will be paid by the 


Publisher. 

The Publisher does not intend to occupy much space with 
puffs of THE FARM JOURNAL, leaving it for the intelligence of 
the reader to discern merit, if any exist. 

Enough said; send along the 25 cents. 





Go West - 

Yes, go to Kansas. If the iiiiieien do not overrun your 
farm, the prairie soil will yield a good crop; then you can 
send it to market and pocket the proceeds. You can get for 
butter—choice, 16 to 18 cents per pound; butter, medium, 12 
to 14 cents; eggs, per dozen, 18 to 20 cents; corn, per bushel, 
25 cents; oats, 17 to 20 cents; wheat, $1.05 to $1.25; rye, 50 
cents; sweet potatoes, 50 cents ; hay, per ton, $3.50 to $4.50; 
chickens, per dozen, $2 to 2.25; chickens, dressed, 4 to 5 cents 
per pound; turkeys, per pound, 8 to 84 cents per pound; 
cabbage, per head, 10 cents; cheese, per pound, 12 to 15 cents ; 
wood, per cord, # 50 to $. 

Go West, young man, go West! 
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Strawberries—Essex Beauty. 





BY WILLIAM PARRY. 

As the time approaches for setting out strawberries, it may 
be well to consider what kinds to plant. In the early stages 
of strawberry culture, when it was difficult to raise enough 
to supply the demand, the main question was What kind will 
yield the most bushels, and bear transportation best to mar- 
ket? quality not claiming 1uch consideration, as any straw- 
berry that looked well, was considered good enough to sell. 
Then the general sentiment was in favor of Wilson’s Albany, 
which was very productive, turning red before it was ripe 
and palatable, could be carried a greater distance to market 
than other more delicious berries, which did not color up 
well until they were ripe enough to eac without sugar. Now 
we have many varieties, large and excellent, and if they 
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are not so generally adapted to all soils and climates as the 
Wilson, some of them can be found to thrive well wherever 
the Wilson does, and are of much better quality; among 
which may be named: Charles Downing, Colonel Cheney, 
Captain Jack, Cumberland, Triumph, Great American, Ju- 
cunda, Kentucky, Monarch of the West, Seth Boyden, Tri- 
omphe d’Gand, and others—large, luscious, and sufficiently 
productive to supply the demand ; and sometimes, when the 
markets are overstocked with berries, the Wilsons are left un- 
sold for the want of purchasers. 

The accompanying engraving is intended to represent a 
medium-sized berry of a new variety, recently introduced, 
called 





ESSEX BEAUTY, 





| being  1randatl ‘hes in circumference. It might be | 
called ’ com ~ the berries most commonly seen | 
in ma vw *-red berries of the same variety 
six ches in circumference. It was | 
rais v. Durand, who also originated the | 
Great - ., aud is second in size only to that wonder- | 





| beautiful, bright, crimson color, excellem. 


| grown in such quantities as to overstock our markets. A 


ful straw>erry, single specimens wf which have measured 
nine inches in circumference and weighed from 244 to 214 
ounces each, When exhibited at the L S. Centennial Exhibi- 
tion last summer, the International Ji dges of the Pomolog- 
ical Department were of the opinion that’ he flavor of the Essex 
Beauty was superior to that of the Great \merican. Ripening 
earlier than the Great American,and c” superior flavor, it | 
possesses ina high degree two good qua ties, much sought 
after by producers and consumers. Both arieties are ofa 
qualities, firm 
and very p-oductive, yielding from thirty to one hundred 
berries to a single plant, and frequently more than a quart to 
a hill. 

They are both desirable to cultivate, and should be grown 
in preference to the small, sour Wilsons, which have been 


neighbor of ours last year sent to market in one day four 
wagon-loads of Wilson strawberries (120 crates), which | 
sold at 124 cents per quart. Another person sent to the same | 





stall, on the same day, one load (80 orktes) of large, sweet 

strawberries, which brought 50 cents per quart, yielding as 

much money as the four wagon-loads of Wilsons, with only 

one-fourth the expense for ric’ing and hauling to market. 
CINNAMINSON, N. J. 
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Sheep on the Farm. 





BY EASTBURN REEDER. 

In successful sheep husbandry at least three conditions are 
essential 

First. Location and adaptation of the farm for the business. 

Second. Adaptation of the breed to accomplish the object 
sought—mutton, wool, or both combined. 

Third. Care and skill in their management. 

There are very few farms but what are well adapted to 
keeping sheep. If the surface of the ground is not too wet, 
sheep will do well almost anywhere. There are many farms 
that will perhaps pay a better return for the investment if 
devoted to dairying or general agriculture. It is upon those 
farms which are unsuited to the purposes of grain raising or 
dairying that I would urge the claims of sheep husbandry. 
Steep hillsides, broken and new land, rocky and stony places, 
will often make excellent sheep pastures, and cannot profit- 
ably be devoted to anything else. There is much land of this 
kind which is now producing nothing but briars and weeds, 
which, if stocked with sheep, would contribute much to the 
owner’s income. The value of sheep as aids to the farmer in 
subduing weeds and briars is not sufficiently understood or 
appreciated. But while it is true that sheep'can be kept profit- 
ably upon land that cannot be well be devoted to anything 
else, it is still equally true that upon good land, with care and 
skill in their management, they will pay as well as any other 
kind of stock, and with less labor to secure it. 

As the principal object sought to be produced,mutton or wool, 
so should the farmer be governed accordingly in selecting his 
stock of sheep. Where land is high, and hay and grain bring 
good prices, it will not pay to keep sheep for the purposes of 
wool-growing alone. On such land and in such locations the 
value of the carcass must be combined with that of the fleece 
to make the business remunerative. The average amount 
received for the wool of a single sheep ranges from one to two 
dollars at present prices. On land worth $100 an acre it will 
not pay to keep sheep for wool-growing when hay is $20 a 
ton, or corn 60 cents per bushel. The relative gross receipts 
per acre would stand in something like this proportion : 

1 acre of land, cutting 2 tons of hay, worth $40. 

1 acre of land, yielding 50 bushels of corn, worth $30. 

1 acre of land, pasturing 10 sheep, yielding wool, worth $20. 

But if these 10 ewes each produce a lamb worth four or five 
dollars, then the gross receipts per acre will be swelled above 
that received from either hay or corn. It is no uncommon 
thing for the farmer to purchase say 20 ewes for $5 apiece, 
making $100 for the lot, and before the expiration of a year to 
sell $25 worth of wool, and lambs amounting to $80 or $100, 
making over 100 per cent. on the investment, and have the 
original stock on hand, worth as much or more than at the 
time ofstarting. Of course this is not all to be set down as 
profit. Neither is the whole amount received for a crop of 
hay or grain to be considered as profit. In determining the 
actual profit on any crop there are many items of debit and 
credit to be counted before the true resuitis reached. Insheep 
husbandry the credits come in under the heads of wool, 
lambs, mutton, manure, improvement of the farm, ete., 
while the principal charges are for provender consumed and 
labor in their care. ' , 3A 
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kens—A Glass-Covered Run for 
Them. 


There is nothing that a farmer cam produce that pays a bet- 
ter profit than early chickens, to be hatched in February or 
March. In June and July they are ready for market, and 
always command a high price. 
been found by many impossible, to hatch the chickens in 
March and keep them growing right along until the warm 
days of April when they can go out to range at will. It is 
useless to attempt to raise early chickens without proper ar- 
rangements for the business. The building in which the hen 
sitsshould front the south, and the southern side should admit 
the sun freely through glass. But it is not difficult to get the 
eggs hatched in February or March, but after the chicks are 
out of the shell then the trouble begins. The chicks must be 
kept warm and dry, and have a clean, dry, sunny place to 
run in, This may be provided, as shown in the accompanying 


CHICKEN RUN. 
engraving. Three ordinary hot-bed sash, covering a space of 
seventy-two square feet,arc enough for four clutches. The 
back, so they can be readily cleaned 
nd “overing should be provided for the 
giass in case t ls ets too hot, and the sash can be raised 
uw little at the upper | to admit fresh air. Fresh horse 
manure should be placed around the run, and covered with 
earth te:provide heat, as in very cold weather it will be 
needed. 
can be kept in a thriving condition until warmer weather 
comes. 
ae a oe 


Shade Trees—No. 1. 
BY G. A. 


The place to be selected to plant a tree should be well 
drained and have good rich soil; some kinds prefer a sandy 
loam and others a more clayey soil, and it would be well for 
planters to select such kind as suits their soil. 

The aim in planting a tree is to put the roots as near as possible 
in the same position as they were before the tree was removed 
from its original place. For this purpose the hole should be 
made so large that the lateral roots do not require any bend- 
ing or crowding, and so deep that, when planted, the roots 
are as dcep in the ground as previous to their removal. In 
such a hole the tree must be placed, and the dirt, which 
must be good rich soil, thrown in little by little, placing it all 
around each root and treading it firm, so as to bring the soil 


close around each root, not leaving any hollow spaces. After | 


filling up the hole within about two or three inches of the 
surface, the tree must stand firm, so as to withstand the pres- 
sure of the wind. Ifthe season should be dry, a bucket of water 
should be poured around the tree, and then the hole filled in 
oil, which must not be trodden, as loose soil retains 
the moisture better. A mulching—that is, a covering of half- 
rotten straw—is very recommendable. Large trees must be 
staked so that the wind cannot move them, in order that the 
roots may have aehance to grow and take hold of the soil. 
There is a fashion of digging the holes several days before the 


with loose 


trees are planted, which is a very wrong practice, as it allows | 


the dirt and the hole to dry out; it should always be dug the 


saine day—or, better, the same hour—when the tree is to be | 


planted. 


In taking up a tree in the nursery, it can hardly be avoided | 
> r - . 


that some of the roots are cut shorter, and in this case it can- 
not be expected that the so shortened roots should obtain 


nourishment for the same amount of top branches as the tree | 


had before. The branches, therefore, must be cut back ac- 
cordingly, or less, in proportion to the roots. Many 
persons who have planted their trees with the utmost care 
have failed jn making the trees grow by neglecting to follow 


thi 
wads 


y “oO 
more 


ree. 


But it is Cifficult, and has | 


By means of this arrangement the young chickens | 





| don their beet 
| tute every way betic: 


Any tree can be transplanted in the spring, but it is far bet- 


| ter to plant such in the fall, which are not liable to be injured 
| by severe winters after the transplanting, as the roots may 
| form new fibres before the winter sets in, and is ready to 
| grow in spring at the arrival of the first warm spell. 


If trees are lifted too soon in the fall, the winter will trim 
them very severely by killing all the unripened wood. The 


best time to take up a tree for transplanting is when they | 


shed their leaves. 


The list of really good shade trees is not a very long one for | 


this section. The most beautiful—probably the most com- 
mon—are the different kinds of maples. They rank among 
the first, and with right, as—beside their beauty—they answer 
all requirements. The Norway Maple (Acer plasanoides), 


with its dark green leaves, gives a very dense shade, and | 


forms naturally a regular round spreading top. Itis perfectly 

hardy; is an excellent street or lawn tree, which can be 

planted in the fall without risk, and it will thrive in almost 

any good drained soil. Its slowness in growth is the only 
objeetion, and therefore its cost, as mut 
men cannot afford to sell trees which take 
more time for their completion for tl 
ket for the same price as more rapidly grow- 
ing kinds. 

Very similar to the Norway is the Syra- 
more Maple (Acer pseudo-platanus), which 
is a more rapid grower in rich loam soil, 
forms a regular round head; is hardy, 


‘sery- 


2 mnar- 


easily transplanted, and is well suited for a | 


street tree or for thelawn. Its bearing large 
quantities of seed is a little objectionable. 

The Sugar Maple( Acer saccharinum)makes 
alsoa finetree, which is particularly admired 
in the fall, when its foliage changes to golden 
yellow with red. It will thrive in almost 
any good soil, and can be planted safely in 
the fall. 

The Red or Swamp Maple (Acer rubrum) 
is very desirable as well for shade as for 
beauty. The leaves change to all different 
shades of red in the fall, and in the spring its 
red fruit and flowers give it a pleasing ap- 
pearance. Itisalso hardy; bearstransplant- 

ing in the fall well; will thrive in any soil—even if a little 
wet. 

The most rapidly growing tree of the Maple tribe is the Si- 
ver Maple (Acer dasycarpum). This must have a good loamy 
soil, and in such it makes a beautiful shade tree, with its 
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coffee house, and supply all applicants with a cup of coffee 
andaroll at the mere price of a glass of beer. In October, 
1874, he opened a small store at 15th and Market Streets, and 
placed in charge thereofa woman as coM@ and waitress, A full 
pint of the best Java coffee wasserved, together with a roll, for 
five cents. Custom flowed in with marvelous rapidity until 
three more stores were added to the first one rented, and, in 
place of one woman, a score were employed to serve the in- 


| ereasing number of patrons. Now there are 1,400 persons who 


daily lunch at this place, not simply on a roll and coffee, but a 


| dozen other dishes are prepared and served in the best manner. 


This was called the “ Workinginen’s Coffee House.” 

In December of the same year another house was opened at 
31 South Fourth Street, which proved to be so poptlar that 
Mr. Baily erected building adjoining Nos, 27 and 29, 
and fitted it up in an admirable manner for its intended pur- 
pose. In June-of last year mais building was opened to the 
publie. It ig called the “ Model Coffee House.” 

The main hall seats 218 persons, and about 2,400 persons 
lunch here daily. Though it was originally intended to provide 
only a cup of coffee and a roll, the bill of fare now is greatly 
extended, and a hungry man for five or ten cents can feast to 
his satisfaction. In the bill of fare no article costs over tive 
cents. One may order an Irish stew, or adish of baked 
beans, a bowl of oat meal or wheat mush, with milk, dump- 


a hew 


| lings, corned beef, custards, pies, soups, fruit in season, each 


item, five cents. A pint glass of milk, with a roll, costs five 
cents. Nothing is handed out in meager quantities, but it 
must be afamishing man, indeed, if ten or fifteen cents’ worth 
does not more than satisfy his cravings. The cooking is ad- 


| mirably done, and served by cleanly and obliging waitresses, 


and with exemplary dispatch. The “Model” is often 
thronged during the day with all classes of people—mer- 


| chants, bankers, editors, clerks, mechanics, working men, boot- 


| blacks, The throng is always a genteel one, and rude or un- 


becoming behavior is unusual. 

Mr. Baily has been apprised of many cases where his 
“Coffee Houses’ have been the means of rescuing from 
the drinking saloons persons who had been lured thereto, 
and were on the rapid road to destruction,and we have no doubt 
he is doing a wonderful amount of good to the community 


| through these instrumentalities. He says that he has received 


scores of letters from those who acknowledge themselves to 
have been benefited, and fathers, mothers, and sisters have 


| called to express their gratitude for the restoration of sons and 
brothers. We understand that the receipts at the counters cover 


| all running expenses—a gratifying fact. 


leaves being silvery under the surface. Wherever the soil is | 


suitable it is a good street tree ; not giving such a dense shade 


as the others, it allows some air and sunlight to penetrate 


the top, making it more healthy to inhabitants living on 
streets where a narrow sigewalk does not allow trees to be 
planted far enough from the house. This tree is often con- 
founded with the Silver Poplar, which suckers from the roots 
to a terrible extent; but the former does notatall. Although 
the Silver Maple can be transplanted in the fall, it is prefer- 
able to do it in spring. 

There are several more kinds of Maple which are not men- 
tioned here, as they are more suitable for o:mamnent than 
shade. 


The Model Coffee House. 
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A brief sketch of the “ Mode! Coffee House” of Philadelphia, 
will prove interesting to the readers of THE FarM JOURNAL 


2 AND A ROLL, 5. 
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the idea, thatif we ask imen to aba 
skey, we must furnish them a substi- 
Hence he determined to establish a 
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| mortgage debt of $6,500. 





Our country friends, 
when in the city, may find no small amount of pleasure in 
salling and satisfying themselves of the merit of the bill of 
fare, and of the good work being done by Mr. Bailey’s “ Model 
Coffee Houses.” 
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Agricultural Societies. 





The annual meeting of the Oxford (Chester County) Agri- 
cultural Society took place in January. This Society isnot in 
a flourishing condition. It has a floating debt of $3,000, and a 
Its property is valued at $20,000. 
In the election of officers for the ensuing year the following 
were chosen: President, J. Lacey Darlington; Recording 


| Secretaries, Theodore K. Stubbs, George B. Passmore: Cor- 


responding Secretary, Henry L. Brinton; Treasurer, D. M. 
Taylor. 


At the annual meeting of the Chester County Agricultural 


| Society, on January 29th, the following officers were elected 
, to serve the ensuing year, viz.: President, Evans Rogers, 


West Chester; Recording Secretaries, William H. Morgan, 
J. F. Ingram, West Chester; Corresponding Secretary, Josiah 
Hoopes, West Chester; Treasurer, William H. Morgan. 


The Doylestown (Bucks Co.) Agricultural and Mechanics’ 
Institute held its annual meeting January 27th. The old 
board was elected except Joseph W. Corneil in place of R. W. 
Grier, deceased, and Isaac Ely instead of Charles Phillips, 
declined. The actual expenses of the current year were 
$5,498.42, and income, $4,245.99, showing a difference of 
$1,252.48. Dr. Isaiah Michener is President, and J. Watson 
Case, Secretary. 

The annual meeting of the Burlington County (N. J.) Agri- 
cultural Society was held on Saturday, January 27th. Accord- 
ing to the Treasurer's report the indebtedness of the Society 
is $10,300, and a cash balance in the treasury of $1,080.24. The 
following are the newly elected officers of the Society : Isaac 
Fenimore, of Lumberton, President; J. B. Collins, of Mount 
Holly, Secretary, and E. B. Jones, of Mount Holly, Treasurer. 
The next annual exhibition will take place on October 9th, 
10th and 11th, 1877. 


At the annual meeting of the Montgomery County and East 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, held on February 14th, 
John Kennedy was elected President, and A. S. Hallman, 
Recording. Secretary. 

The Montgomery County Agricultural Society held its an- 
nual meeting on F ary 12th. Dr. M. L. Newbery was 
elected President; Devic Dunnett, Treasurer; and Joseph 
Rex, Recording 
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The Sitting Hen. 





BY DR. A. M. DICKEY. 





A seasonabie subjedust now in many farms and house- 
holds in the Middle States is the sitting hen. Most farmers 
know, or should know, how to manage her. But there are 
many readers, into whose hands THE FarM JOURNNAL will fall, 
who perhaps do not know all they would like to about it. 

In our section of country poultry-keeping is not confined to 
farmers. Almost every one who has any accommodations does 
something at it. Retired people, mechanics, laborers, etc., 
raise nearly as much poultry in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
as the farmers. 

Many people like to have early-hatched chickens. These 
are the most profitable and desirable, but what are called early 
chickens nowadays are hatched in January and February. 
Broods got out at that time of year require a great deal of 
nursing and attention, more, I always thought, than they 
were worth to me: hence, I do notindulge in them, nor would 
I encourage any one to, unless he had the special accommo- 
dations necessary for the business. 

March is early enough to hatch broods anywhere north of 
40°. Broods brought out in this month do not require a tithe 
of the care January or February chicks do, and they grow to 
as good size, and may still be sold as broilers in May and June, 
if they have been raised for that purpose. 

As soon after the 1st of March as a hen shows a disposition 
to become broody, if she is a desirable hen for the purpose, she 
should be indulged, and given a clutch of eggs. A wild, or 
nervous, or fidgety hen should not be chosen for the purpose 
of rearing a brood. Her nest should be clean and fresh, and 
placed where other hens ca not disturb her. The 
nest box should be whitewashed; if this cannot 
be done conveniently, the box must, at least, be 
thoroughly cleaned, and the corners and bot- 
tom treated to a dressing of coal-oil—this is to 
prevent trouble from lice. 


The nest should be put on the ground for vari- 
ous reasons. Hens are often set in the cellar, 
and where this can be done, there is no better 
place. If convenient, a nest may be made on 
the ground, which will, ordinarily, be the best. 
A few bricks, or sticks of stove wood, may be 
be placed so as to prevent the nest from being 
displaced, or the eggs from rolling away. 








The mistake of giving a hen a large number 
of eggs at this time of year is to be avoided. 
Nine areenough. More can be hatched, without 
doubt, but the trouble is to raise them after 
they are hatched. Better success in the end will 
follow with seven or eight chicks than with ten 
or twelve. A good mother hen will raise seven 
or eight chicks without loss, but few hens can 
do more than this with March chicks, unless 
under more than ordinarily favorable circum- 
stances. 





The sitting hen should have food and water 
once a day, and sheshould have the opportunity 
totake a dust bath while she is offher nest; she 
must not be allowed to be too long absent, or the 
chilled. 

With these precautions, if the eggs are fertile,and the hen 
is not disturbed, success may be counted on, and in our next 
we shall try and give some directions for managing the 
chicks. 


eggs will get 
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What Shall We Do About It? 





BY E. M. DILWORTH. 

The suggestion has been frequently made, and, truly, with 
some appearance of reason, that farmers in the Eastern and 
Middle States will eventually be driven out of their business 
by the cheapness, the wonderful fertility, and the vast extent 
of Western farm lands. Let us see what, if any, difficulties 
may arise in our way from this source. 

That the immense tracts of land brought into grairi produc- 
tion during the last twenty years, affect the market, cannot be 
doubted,though we have also in that time increased our market 
for grain both at home and abroad, and it would be hard to per- 
suade ourselves that we should not obtain more money for 
our crops if the surplus in our country were smaller; still, a 
little thought will convince us that we necessarily have some 
advantages over our Western fellow-laborers. The chicf of 
these is our easy communication with shipping ports, as com 
pared with the long railroad routes over which Western grain 
must be brought to these same ports. It is very evident that, 
whatever the competition, no railroad will carry freight at 
less than cost, and this cost is increased by every mile and by 
each branch road; now, however low the freight may be 
made on railroad lines, those who have water communica- 
tion to the coast do not need to pay it at all.and by just so 
much have the advantage of Western producers. <A vivid 








illustration of this may be seen in the shipping of peaches 
from the Delaware and Maryland peninsula; from points on 
the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, and from all landings 
on the two bays within twelve hours of Philadelphia or Balti- 
more, boats are run throughout the season, and 5 or 6 cents 
will cover the freight, while the expense on the same fruit 
to those who must ship by rail is from 16 to 25 cents; the 
result being that when fruit is lower than 20 cents, growers on 
the line of railroad cannot ship without being actually 
brought into debt, while all having water communication 
can at least make a few cents toward paying other expenses. 
The cases are identical save that the Western grain-grower 
may choose his time for shipment. Nor is this all ; the grad- 
ual defertilization of the older and nearer Western States, 


| gives farmers there the alternative of going still further west 


| 
| 


to “ fresh fields and pastures new,” or of supplying their fail- 
ing lands with artificial manures, such as we in the older 
States have been so long using; either course must necessarily 
add still more to freight expenses. Another view of this sub- 
ject, however, must probably be taken very shortly. The 


accomplished fact of a twenty-foot channel at the mouth of | tion aside for mixing in afterward. 


the Mississippi cannot fail to affect the grain-growers of the 
vast country drained by it and its tributaries. Western men 
have built great hopes upon this project; whether they are 
now to be realized is a question which cannot remain long 
unsolved. 

But, however it may be decided, a second advantage 
remains with the grain-grower of the Middle States in the 
ease with which he obtains farm labor. At our very doors 
the three chief ports of immigration, we can, with no trouble, 
obtain our pick of those who come to our shores seeking 
employment. Nor is this a small matter, for beside the con- 


SPECIMEN GARDEN WINDOW. 


venience of abundant help, wages cannot, under these cir- 
cumstances, be exorbitant. Still another thing greatly in our 
favor is the readiness with which we can avail ourselves of 
sudden favorable changes in the grain market, which in these 
days of fluctuation varies with every hour. 

But suppose, with all these favoring circumstances, we find 
the price of grain falling, till the margin left us is hardly a 
living one, small comfort then to know that our Western broth- 
ers are no better off. Is there no way left to help ourselves 
and them also? Surely there is. They must raise grain, 
cattle, horses, hogs, etc.; they can do nothing else; but the 
same necessity is not laid upon ws. The immense demand, 
not only in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, but in the innumerable smaller cities, towns and vil- 
lages between and around them, for fruits, vegetables, milk, 
poultry, eggs and hay, must be supplied from the compara- 
tively neighboring country, and there is no reason why 
all our farmers should not go much more largely into 
this branch of their business than they now do. Granted 
that the cities seem sometimes overstocked; but this rarely, 
perhaps never, occurs in reference to all the products men- 
tioned in one season, and diversified farming is what our 
Middle States farmers should look forward to in the near 
future; nor, as already hinted, must they overlook the smaller 
cities and towns in marketing their produce. In many of 
them the articles named will, at any time, bring a higher 
price than in the city, simply because the neighboring farm- 
ers send everything to “the city” forgetting that towns- 
people also will live—if they can. 

Surplus stock of fruits and vegetables will readily be dis- 
posed of to local canneries and drying establishments, which 
in their turn will afford employment to many in the country 
who cannot take an active partin farm labor. It is needless 
to say that the market for these articles is full, for in the com- 
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paratively few years since their introduction, they have only 
begun to make a market, and the world is open to them. 
This, then, seems to me the easiest and best mode of solving 
the grain question between East and West. 

Port PENN, DEL. 
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Home-made Fertilizers. 


A large number of farmers and truckers now manufacture 
their own chemical manures at a saving of from 25 to 50 per 
cent. in the cost. Others adhere to the old method of buying 
their manures of those who deal in or manufacture them. 
Thousands are using the recipe given by Harrison Brothers & 
Co., of this city, which is as good as any we have seen. For 
the benefit of those who have not met with it we present it 
below : Select a good wooden floor of a barn, or make a box 
floor of thick plank, laid tight. On this first throw the bones. 
If not ground very fine, it would be well to sift them, and 
place only the coarser part on this floor, putting the finer por- 
By this means, the coarse 
bone will come in contact with the strong acid first, and be 
more effectually acted upon by it, while the finer parts can 
then be added to dry up. No metal should be used on the 
floor, or where the acid can reach. Water, equal to about 
one-fourth the weight of the bone, is first to be poured upon 
it, well stirred in with a spade or hoe, and left for two or 
three days to heat and ferment; if convenient, it would be 
well to use the water boiling hot. After the bones have fer- 
mented, then add the oil vitriol, mixing well@vith a wooden 
spade or board; the mass effervesces or boils; stir twice a 
day thoroughly for two days, so as to turn the whole mass 
over; let it stand for two or three days to dry ; 
add the fine bone, and mix it in well. If not 
dry, use some absorbing substance, as sawdust, 


dry peat or muck, or dry earth, in small quan 
tities, and mix well. Do not use, for this pur 
pose, lime, ashes, or marl, as they would destroy 
the super-phosphate, and spoil the whole work. 
Now, When your super-phosphate has become 
thoroughly dry, the addition of sulphate of 
magnesia, muriate of potash, nitrate of soda, 
land plaster, or other elements which are to 


compose your complete fertilizer, 
Stir them in thoroughly one at a time, 
ing the land plaster to be worked in the last 
thing. 


may be made. 
reserv- 


Window Gardening. 
Some random suggestions in relation to the 
above subject, may rightfully occupy space in 
THE FARM JOTRNAL. 
A pile of sods laid by and well rotted, contain- 


ing a good deal of sand, is the basis of the best 





soil for window gardening. 

A teaspoonful of guanoin a quart of water may 
oceasionally be used as a fertilizer to advantage. 

When the soil in the pots gets dry, water it 
thoroughly. 

The temperature should be such as is healthy 
for human beings to live in; but at nights it should be twenty 
degrees lower. 

The plants should be aired every fine day, and thoroughly 
washed once a week, at least. 

Every one knows that most plants must have plenty of sun 
to thrive. 

Any floral guide will give you directions applicable to the 
destruction ef insect enemies; but if the conditions named 
above are complied with, no insects will come to give troubie. 

The wood-cut of the charming window garden, which we 
give herewith, was kindly furnished us by that prince of 
florists, Mr. James Vick, of Rochester, New York. 
~- -_ - - 


Wheat Prospect. 


The 
Many farmers feared during January that the wheat would 

be badly damaged by the ice which was upon all low places 

in the fields; but it now appears that the injury from that 

source will not be great. There will be patches of grain 

killed, here and there, but the wheat generally looks green 

and healthy, and so far bids fair to yield a good crop. 

ne 


New Agricultural Works. 


Norristown has been selected as the site of the new Fub- 
bard Agricultural Works, owned by Rochester, N. Y., parties. 
Plans of the buildings are now completed, and estimates are 
being made by contractors for their erection. The main 
building will be 170x48 feet; the foundry will be 115x48 feet. 
The Company will engage chiefly in the manjifacture of the 
Hubbard self-raking, self-binding reaping-r, We are 
pleased to learn that these works will lorate in this 
and hope the owners will meet with success 


vchine. 
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All communications intended. for publication should be 
addressed to the editor, and should give the name of the 
writer. 

The editor expects the practical and scientific cultivators of 
the soil, who are among the readers of this paper, to tell what 
they know in the columns of THE FARM JOURNAL, and he 
depends largely for success upon their encouragement and aid. 


WILMER ATKINSON, - - Editor and Proprietor. 
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Introductory. 

Believing that there is a field uncultivated for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural paper in this city that shall meet 
the requirements of those engaged in rural pursuits in this 
immediate section—not seeking a circulation outside of the 
three States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware—we 
bring THE Farm JovuRNAL into existence, and send it forth 
upon its mission. 

While appreciating the difficulties that are sure to beset an 
enterprise of this kind, we enter upon our task cheerfully and 
with hope, but knowing well that in this field of labor, as in 
most others, no ohe can attain success without earning it. 

We shall use our best endeavor to make THE FARM JOURNAL 
a newspaper that shall possess real value to the class for whom 
it is published—the cultivators of the soil—and an entertain- 
ing monthly visitor to rural firesides. The future will deter- 
mine the measure of our success. 

More than this, at present, we need not say, but we will let 
our paper speak for itself, month by month, as it shall appear. 
a 


Our Contributors. 


THE FARM JouRNAL has cause to feel proud of the charac- 
ter of its contributors. No veteran agricultural journal can 
boast of a more respectable list. Of writers more fit to address 
the public on the topics they have selected to discuss, Wil- 
liam Parry, Eastburn Reader, E. M. Dilworth, Dr. Dickey, 
and William Dean, are names that any journal may well feel 
pleased to rank among its contributors, and no person within 
our acquaintance can write more intelligently upon shade 
trees and kindred subjects than G. A., a gentleman too modest 
to allow his name to appear in print. It is such material as 
this that the editor of THE Farm JoURNAL has selected to aid 
him in making the paper acceptable to its readers. But these 
are not all; other practical writers will be heard from, of 
equal merit, in future numbers. 

—_——< <> 


Procuring Names for Evil Purposes. 


In spite of the able and tireless efforts of the American Agri- 
culturist to show up that large class of scoundrels, to be found 
chiefly in the city of New York, who get a livelihood by prey- 
ing upon ignorant and simple people throughout the country, 
of whom.there seems to be a vast number, these gentry seem 
to be doing a good business yet—as good, if not better, than 
when the Agriculturist began its warfare fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

A circular recently came under our notice, sent out to a 
young person, requesting a “list of the names and post-office 
addresses of all the young people you are acquainted with.” 
Of course some worthy object was to be forwarded, and these 
young people were to be greatly benefited) We cannot say 
what the actual purpose is of the one who sent out the circu- 
lar, but it is doubtless a bad one, and parents should caution 
their children against ever replying to such circulars. To 
comply with such a request from an unknown person might 
be the cause of bringing an untc!ld amount of misery upon a 
companion or acquaintance. It is not pleasant for parents 
to reflect that the names of-their boys and girls-are booked 
already by these birds of prey—but such is the fact—evenin 
regard to many parents whose attention is called to this article. 
The Publisher of this paper, in sending to postmasters for iists 
of persons to mail the first number of THE FARM JoURNAL 
to, found that his prospectus, in some cases, was torn up with- 

\, out being read, those officials having become suspicious of all 
‘applications of the kind, one postmaster saying that he 
reveived a dozen circulars daily of parties who want a “list 
of names.” 

THE FARM JOURNAL intends to go to the aid of the American 
Agricultu?ést—we are glad to follow such noble leadership—in 


2 : . : | 
its fight against these scoundrels who live by their evil wits 


and seek a livelihood by crooked paths and vicious methods, 
to the injury Of society and the ruin of many victims. 
We shall thank our readers to keep us posted in regard to the 
movements of any of the tribe that may come under their 
notice. 


PS 
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Real Estate Exchange. 


There will be found in this number of THE FARM JoURNAL 
a new feature, which, it is expected, will become a promi- 
nent one, useful to many, and interesting to all of our read- 
ers—we allude to the Real Estate Department. 

If, at the present time, a resident of this city, or elsewhere, 
wishes to buy a farm, how will he go about finding one to 
suit his purse and purpose? Will he hunt up all the local pa- 
pers around Philadel phia? will he search out all the real estate 
agents and obtain their lists? will he daily ponder the adver- 
tising columns of the Public Ledger? Of course he will, and 
very likely by the time he concludes the above programme 
he will have relinquished the idea of purchasing! 

Now, our design is to place before him, in the columns of 
this paper, which he can get at the nearest news stand, just the 
information he needs to place him upon the right track; we 
will give him a list of the properties for sale in Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, Chester, and Delaware Counties; or if he cares to se- 
cure his acres over the river, we will show him what can be 
bought in Gloucester, Camden, and Burlington. 

Moreover, we will report sales that have taken place in all 
these counties ; who sold, who bought, and the price of the 
land. 

Our list for March is not-as perfect as we should like, but 
it will serve to show our purpose, and perhaps arouse the at- 
tention of persons in any way interested in the buying and 
selling of farms and other rural property. 

_>—-— 


Sugar-Beet Culture. 


Mr. Lea Pusey, one of Delaware’s best citizens, has been 
accumulating information, for the last year or two, concern- 
ing the culture of the sugar beet, and the adaptability of the 
soil and climate of his section thereto. Last season he pro- 
cured seed from Europe, and distributed it to farmers in 
various sections of Delaware, Chester County, Pa., and West 
Jersey, and in the fall tested the product as to its sugar-yield- 
ing capacity. By means of newspaper articles and pamphlets 
he has disseminated an immense array of facts and figures, 
and has awakened a large degree of interest in the subject 
among the people. 

A meeting of the leading business men of the city of Wil- 
mington was held on February 14th to consider the matter, at 
which it was resolved to ask the Legislature of the State to 
make an appropriation for the purpose of offering premiums 


for the years 1877 and 1878 for the best results in growing 
sugar beets, and an influential committee was appointed to | 


present the petition to the Legislature. 

This subject of sugar-beet culture is not a new one in this 
country, by any means, it having been talked about more or 
less for fifty years; and whether the present movement in Del- 
aware will prove to be mere talk or not, is more than we are 
able, as yet, to determine. We are, however, somewhat of the 
opinion of the Germatown Telegraph, that our farmers will be 
able to find, for many years to come, fruits of the soil that 
will be more profitable to cultivate than the sugar beet. They 
will most likely corftinue to sell their corn and wheat, their 
pork and beef, their fruits and vegetables, and to buy their 
sugars with the proceeds. 
efforts with a good deal of interest, and hope indeed that they 
may be crowned with success. 

- ——> <> -—- 


Is This True ? 


Mr. Alexander Ramsey, Jr., of this city, in a communica- 
tion to the Ledger, says: 


“ Calculiin the stomach and bladder of horses is frequently 


caused by feeding them adulterated feed obtained from dis- 
honest millers who mix plaster of paris, which is very heavy, 
with the chopand other feed. When the animal eats this 
horrible mess, the moisture of the stomach causes the plaster 
to ‘set,’ and thus makes the stones.” 

Now, then, who is it that mixes plaster of paris with horse 
feed? Such villainy ought to be ferreted out and the villain 
punished. The Norristown Herald recently reported a case 
of a horse having died from the presence of a stone in the 


| bladder, and Mr. Ramsey thinks the disease came from the 


use of food adulterated in this way. 


<> <> oe 
Write for the Farm Journal. 


We desire to have concise, practical articles from our read- 
ers on various agricultural, horticultural, and domestic 


| topics, when they can speak from actual experience or ob- 
| servation. 


Will not some successful fruit-grower tell the readers of 
this paper what he knows about the apple and pear, and how 


| to grow them ? 


the raspberry, the currant? 

Will not some experienced trucker acquaint THE JouRNAL 
with his methods of growing and harvesting profitably his 
celery, tomato, asparagus, egg-plant, and ruta-baga crop ? 


— 








Will not the owner of some profitable egg-farm inform the 
public how he manages his poultry successfully ? 

Will not some prosperous stock-raiser write what he knows 
for the benefit of THE Farm JouRNAL ders? 

Will not the women tell us how to w.. palatable bread 
and gilt-edged butter? 

Come, friends, disseminate the knowledge you are possessed 
of for the benefit of others and the advancement of the 
community in general. THE Farm JoURNAL will spread 
what you may say before the eyes of its fifty thousand read- 
ers, who, in common with the editor, will thank you for your 
effort in their behalf. 





_>—- 
Tramps. 


In the annual report of the Directors of the Poor of Chester 
County, an item of considerable interest is to be found relating 
to “tramps.” The showing is as follows: “In the year run- 
ning from October Ist, 1873, to October 1st, 1874, there were 
3,152 entertained at the Almshouse, to which 8,898 meals were 
given. From October Ist, 1874, to 1875, the callers numbered 
3,351, to whom 8,400 meals were distributed. From October 
Ist, 1875, to 1876, 5,258 made calls, and received 11,464 meals. In 
March, 1876, 915 tramps were cared for, and in August of the 
same year, the number was 977. These people in March 
claimed to be then en route for the Jersey vegetable farms, and 
in August they were wending their way to Delaware to engage 
in peach picking.”—Record. 

Since New Jersey has passed a law bearing heavily against 
the tramp nuisance, the question is, Which way will the bum- 
mers travel in March? Before August, Delaware will have 
her law enacted; then what route will he go in August? 
The likelihood is that the Sheriff of Chester County will have 
to prepare a few thousand additional meals for 1877 for the 
wretched vagabond. 





TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 
Give me, ye gods, the product of one field, 
That so I neither may be rich nor poor, 
And having just enough, not covet more.—DRYDEN. 
Clover seed will be sown before the ground becomes hard. 
The seed should be selected with care. 
Plaster should be sown early in the month to have the bene- 
fit of the spring rains. 
Potatoes for early crops should go in as soon as the ground 
will admit. 


Give particular attention to cows that have calved. 

Succulent food, such as ruta-bagas, beets, ete., increase the 
flow of milk, and should always be given in addition to grain 
and hay. 

Clean thoroughly and whitewash poultry houses. 

If any of our readers have had experience in raising poultry 


: ‘ | on a large scale, we trust they will give the results of their 
Still, we will watch Mr. Pusey’s | 


efforts, whether successful or not. 

Get the corn ground well covered with manure, if not already 
done. 

If you desire to get a large yield of rich milk, give your cow, 
three times a day, water slightly warm, slightly salted, in 
which bran has been stirred, at the rate of one quart to two 
gallons of water. You will find, if you have not found this 
by daily practice, that your cow will gain twenty-five per 
cent. immediately under the effect of it. She will become so 
attached to the diet as to refuse to drink clear water, unless 
very thirsty, but this mess she will eat almost any time, and 
ask formore. The amount of this isan ordinary water-pail 
full each time, morning, noon, and night. Your animal will 
then do her best at discounting the lacteal. Four hundred 
pounds of butter is often obtained from good stock, and in- 
stances are mentioned where the yield was even at a higher 
figure. So says a writer who is worthy of attention. 

An Upper Dublin, Montgomery County, farmer, who raised 
a fine crop of potatoes last summer when nearly every one 
else had an extremely light yield, informs THE Farm JouRNAL 
how he did it. Hesays: “The best potatoes to plant in this 
section are the Early Rose and Peerless. On a good clover 
sod is the best place to plant; I put them on corn stubble 
because it suits our rotation better; my good crop last season 
was raised in this way: A good, stiff blue grass sod was 
plowed six inches deep for corn the previous year, on which 
was spread, after plowing, about 800 pounds per acre of con- 
centrated fertilizers, composed of equal parts of Peruvian 
guano, super-phosphate, and ground bone. This was har- 


| rowed in; broughtonly amedium crop of corn. For potatoes 
Will not some one accustomed to managing a small-fruit | 
farm, tell us what he knows about cultivating the strawberry, | 


I spread on a good coat of barn-yard manure and sprinkled 
bone in the rows. The previous summer being dry the sod 


| did not rot, consequently could not plow the ground as usual 


for potatees four inch 
hence plowed si 


fer’s corn-plow t! 


leep, but had to run under sod, 
I worked the ground with Phei- 
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while the plants were in blossom. On six acres I harvested 
1,200 bushels of Peerless, on two acres, 250 bushels of Early 
Rose, and on one acre, which was not manured, but treated 
otherwise the same, 100 bushels of Peerless. The potatoes 
were nearly all large. I used for seed the second size potato, 
cut in four pieces, of my own growing, and also some of large 
size bought in Philadelphia; my own seed proved the best.” — 
J.Q. A. 

While it is true that some of our growers claim that they 
are able to gather a much larger yield per acre than that 
above recorded, who among them actually did harvest an 
equal crop last year. Let us hear from Edwin Satterthwaite 
and the “growers in his neighborhood” on this point! 





The Garden. 
“ Well must the ground be digged, and better dressed, 
New soil to make, and meliorate the rest.—DRYDEN. 


In the neighborhood of Philadelphia the soil may or may not 
become dry enough in March to be a fit receptacle for seed. 
Should the spring open early, beets, carrots, lettuce and peas 
may be planted. Peas cannot be got intothe ground too early 
in the year if the ground is fit. To secure an early start for pota- 
toes for family use, the tubers may be placed ina box of 
earth near the kitchen fire and kept moist. They can be 
planted out the moment the ground becomes mellow, and 
come forward very early. Those who have no hot-bed can 
very readily raise early tomato-plants in a box in the house. 
Onion sets may go in the ground as early as they can be got 
there. Celery should have an early start; after the young 
plants get a start, keep them growing; when too dry, sprinkle 
them as often as needed. Of peas the dwarf kinds are of lit- 
tle use when sticks can be had for the taller sorts 

If the hot-bed is not yet started, no time is to be lost. Fresh 
stable manure only, not exceeding six weeks old, is suitable 
for the purpose. Turn it over into a compact heap, protected 
from heavy rains or snow; allow it to remain a few days, 
when it should be put into the frame; tramp it firmly and 
evenly; place thereon the sash; put in the rich earth, and, 
in about four days, sow the seed, having previously stirred 
the earth freely, to destroy any seeds or weeds therein. 

Be sure to have the ground where you put onions rich, and, 
to make it so, cover it over with manure now, running over it 
and raking off all the coarse parts before planting. 

If not done before, trim currants, grapes, and gooseberries. 

The end of March is a good time to set out roots you have 
saved for seed, such as turnips, carrots, parsnips, cabbage, 
celery, leeks, lettuce, etc. Draw the earth up around them 
to keep from frost. 

Sugar Corn.—In sending for seed,if one has not tried Stow- 
ell’s evergreen, putitin the list. Although not a very early 
sort, it really has no equal, all things considered. 

It is of much importance to know when is the best time to 
prune grape-vines. This question has received an intelligent 
answer from 8, Printz Rush, of Media, Delaware County, in 
the American. Mr. Rush says: ‘“ Having pruned at various 
times for my neighbors from the first to the fifteenth of April, 
and apparently with good results, I became of the opinion 
that the sap never ceased to flowina healthy vine, andso I 
adopted the plan of clipping a vine every warm day in March 
until I noticed a decided increase in the flow of sap. When 
that occurred I pruned all the vines immediately. Within 
two years I found a marked increase in the quantity of fruit 
as well as in flavor and richness. The vines also began to 
throw out healthy shoots from near the ground, with which 
I was enabled to renew. To the novice I would say, prune 
between the 25th of March and thedth of April, according as 
the season is favorable. To the practical gardener I would 
say, prune any time after the 15th of March, when, by cutting 
off a branch, there will be sufficient sap flow to hermetically 
seal over the stump in fifteen or twenty minutes.’* 

Celery seed should be sowed very early in the spring, in 
rich ground, which should be kept moist. When the plants 
are four or five inches high, they should be transplanted into 
trenches three inches deep. The trenches should be about 
three feet apart, and the plants seven inches. The soil should 
be very rich, and the plants should be well water2d in case 
of drought. Some cultivators earth up at intervals, while oth- 
ers permit the plants to retain their full growth, and earth up 
all at once, which is the best method. About the lst of Oc- 
tober, earthing up may proceed without injury; but let it be 
done firmly and evenly, and on a sloping direction, from the 
base to nearly the top of the leaves; in this state it will re- 
main sound for a long time; should the weather become 
very severe, dry litter or straw should be spread over the 
plants. 

Blackberry plants should be pinched back so as not to grow 
more than three feet high. This treatment keeps them partly 
in a dwarfed condition, and insures productiveness. If cul- 
tivated more the growth would become too rank on rich 
soil, and they would bear less, become more straggling, and 


S be more liable to winter killing. This is now well understood 


rs 








by blackberry planters, and is in accordance with the remark 
which we have from boys who gather wild blackberries,‘ that 
if they find a bush which the cows have browsed, it is always 
sure to be full of berries.” A plant affected with yellow rust 
should be remoyed upon its first appearance. 

Landscape Art.—The publisher, D. M. Dewey, of Rochester, 
New York, has sent us an excellent little work on landscape 
gardening, written by B. R. Elliott. It is a practical work 
by an old and experienced gardener, presenting a number of 
plans, marking the spot for each building, shrub and tree. It 
has been very much needed and all who contemplate lay- 
ing out or improving a country place ought to have a copy. 
> < e 


The Orchard. 





Nor is it hard to beaulify each month 
With flles of party-colored fruits.—PHILIPS. 


This is a proper time to prepare a list of fruit trees for spring 
planting, if not attended to earlier. Too much care cannot 
be exercised in the selection, and, in fact, if one has not 
already given a good deal of study to the matter, he had better 
postpone planting to another season, It is a fearful waste of 
time, energy, and money, to set out an orchard of which one- 
half of the trees will never bear fruit. A majority of the 
orchards in the country are of this character. A few choice 
varieties of apple, pear, or peach, are sufficient either for 
small or extensive fruit growing. After the listis selected, the 
best plan is to write to the near-by nurserymen who are 
known to be honest and fair-dealing, and ascertain if they 
have the varieties needed; then, in the planting season, take 
the list to the nursery, and make your own selection of trees. 
Do not have the trees sent by railroad or express, but have the 
whole process of taking up the trees, tying up the roots so they 
will not become dry, conveyance home, and transplanting, 
done under your own supervision, Healthy trees, taken up 
with ample roots, which are never allowed to become dry, 
and transplanted in soil fit to receive them, the roots being 
carefully spread out, and the tops trimmed to the same extent 
that the roots have been by the process of transplanting, will 
surely take root and grow, and, under proper after-cultivation, 
will rapidly come into a fruit-bearing orchard. The rule isa 
simple one: Do not order trees until you know which kinds 
are worthless, and which are not; then go yourself to the 
nursery, and get them, and transplant in ground as thor- 
oughly tilled as your corn ground at planting time; then learn 
how to take care of them. Where this plan is adopted, you will 
soon rejoice in an abundance of the finest fruit, and have no 
worthless trees to “ cumber the ground.” 

The time to set out fruit trees in the spring isin April and 
May, and as soon as the soil can be got into a dry and mellow 
condition to receive them. 

Throw your coa’ ashes around your fruit trees. Don’t throw 
away or sell wood ashes, but use them around your peach and 
other fruit trees. 

Cut of from the twigs on trees any nests of caterpillar eggs, 
and burn them. 

We doubt the reasonableness of the indiscriminate abuse of 
tree agents indulgedin by most of the agricultural newspapers 
of the country. Some of these agents are honest, responsible 
persons, and do business for nurserymen who are worthy of 
confidence. That there are fraudulent characters engaged in 
traversing the country offering to sell trees, we do not doubt ; 
but every farmer ought himself to be able to select the worthy 
from the worthless. 

In grape culture it seems that the finer varieties, which 
grow weak, and liable to disease, can begrafted on Con- 
cord and Clinton roots, and then grow as well and as strong 
as these robust varieties. The French are importing Concord 
roots for grafting their own kinds upon from this country. 

One of the most prolific of early winter apples for this section 
is the Wine, or Hayes. Its quality is excellent, and we know 
of no fault it has, unless it be that some seasons it may show 
a disposition to rot earlier than others. It always brings a good 
price in market where it is known, and isa regular and im- 
mense bearer. 
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The Household. 





A Word to our Lady Readers.—Fifteen Dollars in Premiums. 
We have concluded to offer to the lady readers of THE 
FARM JOURNAL fifteen dollars in premiums, thus: five dollars 
to the one who will send us the best response to the following 
qucries and requests, viz. : 

How to make good coffee. 

How to make good bread. 

How to make good butter. 

Name ten of the most valuable household receipts, 

Give the best methods of preserving fruits and meats 
for family use. 

And ten dollars to the one who will send us the best five 
essays on the following topics, viz. : 











SS) 


How to manage the baby. 

How to manage children without scolding or whip- 
ping them. 

What shall a farmer's wife read, and when ? 

How shall the mother of five or more healthy chil- 
dren maintain a sweet temper ? 

Name ten of the most desirable flowers for the em- 
bellishment of the lawn or garden, and tell how 
to manage them. 


All responses to the above offer will be submitted to a com- 
petent tribunal of ladies for judgment, who will, after thor- 
ough consideration, determine the successful competitors, 
and award the premiums accordingly. All papers submitted 
that are deemed worthy, and for which we can find room, 
will be printed in the columns of THE Farm JourRNAL, after 
the prizes shall have been awarded. How many of our lady 
readers shall we hear from? The more the merrier. 


In scouring krives usea cork insteadofacloth. Thisrecipe, 
simple as it is, is worth the price of THE JOURNAL ior a year. 
So says the lady who gives it to us, 

Who will 
Let us have one that will stand the test of trial. 


A Young Housekerper wishes a recipe tor yeast. 
furnish it? 


Coffee roasted, ground and exposed in an open vessel, is one 
of the best possible deodorizers, quite équal to chloride of 
lime without its disagreeable smell. 


Cayenne pepper will keep the pantry and store-room free 
from cockroaches and ants. 

The kitchen should be as cheerful, clean and attractive, as 
any room in the house, 

A grocer had a pound of sugar returned with a note stating 
“Too much sand for table use, and not enough for building 
purposes,” 

Some women won't be happy in heaven unlessthey can serub 
it out once a year. 

Our lady readers can preserve the smoothness and softness 
of their hands, by keeping a small bottle of glycerine near the 
place where they habitually wash them, and whenever they 
have finished washing, and before wiping them, put one or 
two drops of the glycerine on the wet palm and rub the hands 
thoroughly with it as if it were soap, then dry lightly with a 
towel. 

To remove ink from linen, cotton, ete., wash the article in 
sweet milk, leaving it to soak over night, or as long as the stain 
remains, rubbing and wringing the cloth freely. No water 
should touch the article until after it has been soaked in the 
milk, and it should be taken before the ink has dried. 


A good bunion remedy is to use pulverized saltpetre and 
sweet oil; obtain at the druggists five or six cents’ worth of 
saltpeter, put into a bottle with sufficient olive-oil to nearly 
dissolve it; shake up well, and rub the inflamed parts night 
and morning, and more if painful. well-tried 
remedy. 


This is a 


A little pure nitric acid carefully applied every other day will 
soon destroy warts. Touch the wart only with the acid. 
Should any of the acid get on the skin, apply sweet oil. 


Fat peop'e who wish to get lean should eat freely of lean 
meat, avoiding pastry, sugar, fat meat, and generally all kinds 
of farinaccous articles of food. 


This is how a colored woman makes the delicious corn bread 
for which the South is so famous: “Why, darlin’, sometime 
gen’ally I takes a little meal, and sometimes gen’ally I takes 
a little flou’, an’ I kine 0’ mixes 'em up with some hot water, 
an’ I puts in eggs enuff an’ a little salt, an’ then I bakes it jist 
*bout enuff. An’ you do so, jess so, honey, an’ you'll make it 
as good as I do.” 

Chandler Darlington, of Chester County, says we should not 
use sugar, and therefore should not learn how to make it. 
He is consequently not interested in the culture of the sugar 
beet. 

The Queen of Puddings.—One pint of fine bread crumbs 
to one quart of milk, one cup of sugar, the yolks ef four eggs 
beaten, a piece of butter the size of an egg, portion of the 
juice of a lemon. Bake until done, but not watery. Whip 
the whites of the eggs stiff, and beat in a teacupful of sugar in 
which has been stirred the juice of the lemon. Spread over 
the pudding a layer of jelly, or any sweetmeats you prefer. 
Pour the whites of the eggs over this, and replace in the oven 


and bake lightly. To be eaten cold with cream. 


Another Nice Pudding.—Three tablespoonfuls melted butter 
mixed with one cup of sugar; 1 egg well beaten; 1 pint of 
flour; 2 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar; 1 of soda; 1 cup of 
sweet milk. Beat well,and bake 30 minutes. Serve hot with 
flavored cream. J. 

UPPER DUBLIN, Pa 

Oliver Raldsterson, of Solebury, Bucks County, thinks that 
a cord of hickory wood will go as far asa ton of coal. Oliver is 
also of the opinion that milk is a good substitute for meat as 
a feed for poultry, and that ground oats and corn mixed with 
milk is an excellent diet for fowls, 
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In times of business depression like the present, the ten- 
dency is for wealthy residents of the city,who have idle funds, 
to seek investments in the country,cither in mortgages or in the 
purchase of farms; and we understand that a large number 
of Philadelphians are now looking for country mortgages and 
farms to buy. Lands are perhaps as cheap now as they ever 
will be in this section of the country, and buyers will likely 
be plentier than they have been for some years, We will 
report, under this head, the sales that have taken place, and 
will also give a list of farms and other country property that 
are seeking purchasers. Those who want to either buy or 
sell will find this department of use to them. 

RECENT SALES.—BUCKS COUNTY. 

IvYLAND Hore, on March 6, public; by Samuel A. Fir- 
man, a-signee of lvyland Hotel Company. ; 

HARTSVILLE HOTEL, private. Apply to C. Michener, agent 
for Elias Krewson. a al ; 

27 ACRES, in Solebury, $2,000; estate of Emily M. Sowener, 
to Susan Shellenberger. 

M4 ACRES, in Tinicum, $1,480.50; estate of Peter Gray, de- 
ceased, to Michael McEntee. . j 

162% ACRES, in New Britain, $75.50 per acre; T. O. Atkinson 
& Co., assignee of John Todel, to John Krorft, of same place. 

8&5 ACRES, in Plumstead, $74 per acre; T. O. Atkinson & Co., 
for Wiliiam Heacock, to John M. Trainer, of Solebury. 

35 ACRES, in Springfield, $2,925; T. O. Atkinson & Co., for 
Michael Boehel; public sale, to John Beck, of Philadelphia. 

35 ACRES, in New Britain, $2,000; Z. Leidy, agent of James 
Rafferty, to John Zimmerman (a Russian,) of Philadelphia. 

61 ACRES, at Carversville, $6,850; Jacob Booz, to George 
Large, of Danboreugh. 


MONTGOMERY 

93 acres, in Limerick Township, $8,000; Lydia Danehower, 
te Warren Fry, of Trappe. 

10 acres, in Hor-ham, $4,000; sold by Yerkes, Bready & 
Yerkes, for Warner J. Kenderdine. 

14 ACRES, near Blue Bell; R. R. Corson, agent, sold for How- 
ard Cadwallader, to H. H. Wheatland, of Philadelphia. 

57 ACRES, at Willow Grove, $19,700; George R. Berrell, 
assignee, to the Abington Building Association. 

0 acres, in Lower Meri: n, $6,500; sheriff, for Samuel At- 
kinson, to N. P. Stichter, of Pottsville. 

11 acres, oil and powder mill, in Frederick, $3,775; sheriff, 
for James Wood, to James Wood. 

18 ACRES and store, at Hopperville, in Marlboro’, $3,100; 
sheriff, for Benjamin H. Roth, to Jacob §, Geller. 


COUNTY. 


CHESTER COUNTY. 
PAPER MILL AND FARM, On Buck Run, East Fallowfield; 
bought by Isaac Broomall of Mrs. Truman for $6,000, 
150 ACRES, in Warwick, $9,500; John Lewis, to Samuel Love, 
of the same township. 
10% ACRES, in Willistown, $1,800; assignee of David Bishop, 
to William L. Alexander, of the same township; also, 8 acres 


in Easttown, to Samuel Biddle, of West Philadelplria, for $662. 

55 ACRES, adjoining Experimental Farm, $5,500; Thomas M. 
Harvey, to Samuel C. Kent, of Richmond, Va. 

73 ACRES, in New Garden, $7,000; Isaac J. Yerkes, to Elwood 
Wollaston, of same township. 

°7 ACRES, in East Nautmeal, $8,300; Jacob Hoffecker, to 
Clayton R. Pike, of same township. ; 

60 acRES,in East Nottingham, $3,000; James S. Dulin, to 
J. A. Lloyd, of Oxford. : ; 

125 ACRES, in Warwick, $76 per acre; John Lewis, to Samuel 
Lahr, of same township. 

73 ACRES, in Newlin, $70.30 per acre; estate of Joseph 
Hoopes, to John M. Windle, ef East Marlborough. 

36 Acres, in West Pikeland, $4,045; estate of Thomas Hines, 
deceased, to Uriah Williams, of same township. 


BURLINGTON COUNTY. 
HovsE AND LOT, in Burlington, $1,000; Sheriff Lee, to Elise- 
beth S. Martin, for Daniel S. Purdy. 


FOR SALE.—BUCKS COUNTY. 
(Notices of properties for sale will appear under this head 
at the rate of 50 cents per line.) 
101 ACRES, in New Britain Township; price reasonable; 
Thomas MacReynolds, Chalfont Post-office. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

50 ACRES, in Moreland, $165 per acre; J. J. Morrison, for 
Thomas W. Wright, to David Martin, of Cheltenham. 

30 ACRES, at Springhouse, Gwynedd; Samuel Fleck to Zie- 
ber Marple, of Montgomery Township 

116 acres, in Horsham,1 mile from Hatboro’ Station ; price 

140 per acre; Yerkes, Bready & Yerkes. : ; ; 

125 ACRES, in Abington, 11 miles from Philadelphia; price 
$165 per acre; Yerkes, Bready & Yerkes. : 

54 ACRES, in Moreland, 2 miles from Hatboro’ Station ; terms 
easy; Yerkes, Bready & Yerkes. 

12 acrEs,in Horsham,1'% miles from Three Tons; price, 
$3,000; terms easy; Yerkes, Bready & Yerkes. 

CHESTER COUNTY. 

40 ACRES, grist and saw mill, near Lincoln University. 
dress Robert F. Hoopes, West Chester. 

30 Acres, in East Fallowfield, 1 mile from Ercildown. 
ply to Pyle & Brown, West Chester. ; 

i35 ackeEs, in London Grove, 2 miles from West Grove Sta- 
tion. Apply to William P. Harper, West Grove Post-oilice. 


Ad- 
Ap- 


DELAWARE COUNTY. 

110 ACRES, on West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, near 
Baltimore Central Station. Isaac L. Miller, 705 Walnut Street. 

’5 ACRES, on the West Chester and Philadelphia driving 
road, near 5-mile stone. Isaac L. Miller, 705 Walnut Street. 

6 ACRES, in Concord Township; $150 peracr¢é. Isaac L. 
Miller, 705 Walnut Street. 

{4 ACRES, near the Rose Tree, $2 
Walnut street. 

70 ACRES, in Newtown ‘pat abundance of fruit; 
terms easy. Edward Worth, 737 Walnut Street. 

40 ACRES, in Upper Chichester, near Linwood Station, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, David Mor- 


; row, Sr. . 


800. Isaac L. Miller, 705 


ol  —— 














GLOUCESTER COUNTY. 

127 AckEs, near Almshouse, now occupied by Edmund T, 
Wood. 

53 ACRES, at junction of the Blackwoodstown road afore- 
said, with the County House road, occupied by Samuel Wood. 

70 ACRES,1 mile from depot, at city of Woodbury. D. J. 
Freas. 

38 ACRES, in Mantau Township, near Clarksboro. For par- 
ticulars, apply to William P. Haines, Mickleton. 

BURLINGTON COUNTY. 

24 acrrs,in Shamony; public sale on March 10th; Chalk- 
ley Willetts, administrator, for estate of Amos T. Decon, 
deceased. 

FARM, WOODLAND AND CEDAR SWAMP, 14 miles from Pem- 


| berton; public sale on March 8d; Thomas 8. Logan, acting 


executor, for estate of Abraham Fort, deceased. 


235 ACRES, in Shamony, % mile from Indian Mills; terms 


easy. R. H. Brown. 
74 ACRES, at Crosswicks; plenty of fruit. 


Apply to David R. 
Kelley, on the property. 





‘MABKETS. = 


It will be the province of this paper in its reports to give 
the tendency of market prices—whether up or down—rather 
than to give the present ruling prices. A journal that is p..b- 
lished but once a month can quote prices only upon the one 
day preceding the issue, and we are glad to know that our 
American farmers are so wide awake and enterprising that 
they demand daily, at least weekly, reports of the markets, 
and are satisfied with nothing Jess. We shall, of course, quote 
figures in some cases, but it will be our endeavor, chiefly, to 
give facts upon which our readers may base an intelligent 
estimate of their own, of the course of prices, and the prob- 
able future condition of the markets. 

For the first number, we frankly confess, we have few facts 
or theories to present, as we have not had time to look about 
us, and not being posted ourselves, we do not propose to make 
ourselves appear ridiculous by undertaking to inform others, 
and we shall not make the market column the dumping- 
ground for cart-loads of rubbish, as we fear some of our cotem- 
poraries do. 

We shall, however, seek to become informed, and carefully 
study the wants of our readers in these matters, and supply 
information that will be of benefit to them in marketing their 
products and purchasing their supplies. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 21. 

GRAIN.—Prime Pennsylvania red and amber Wheat is 
quoted at $ .52 to $1.56. Wheat is scarce in this market, and 
price advancing. Corn is also firmer, and selling at 56 to 5614c. 
Rye, 75 to 80c. Oats, 87 to 38c. 

It is estimated that of the wheat crop of 1876 the farmers 
still hold 15 to 30 per cent. 

An English paper, the Builder, in the course of a recent ar- 
ticle, refers to the immense system of irrigation, railroad and 
river improvements now being perfected in India, which, it 
is thought, will have a bearing upon the future of the wheat 
market in this country. The Builder says that the public 
works at this time under construction in India embrace 7,000 
miles of canal and 6,000 miles of railway. The former include 
an immense system of irrigation lines, but are also intended 
toa large extent for purposes of internal navigation. The 
cheapness of labor in India renders these vast undertakings 
practicable and dividend-paying. The outlay for railroads 
in India is not over one-third of the cost in the British Islands. 
This will illustrate the low price at which the English expect 
to obtain wheat from their India possessions, as soon as the 
improvements now under way are completed. The Builder 
thinks that wheat may be landed in England for about 55 cents 
per bushel, and felicitates itself on the prospect. Should this 
happen, we may yet see the novel spectacle of wheat importa- 
tion into this country, as we now see that of potatoes. 

The war cloud still hangs threateningly over Europe, ready 
to burst forth at any moment. Should a great conflict ensue, 
as now seems not only possible but probable, the price of grain 
will no doubt advance. 

SuGars, it is believed, will be higher during 1877, there 
being a short crop in European countries where the sugar 
beet is grown, and there is a large deficiency in Cuba. The 
amount of sugar manufactured in 1876 will fall very consider- 
ably below the average of consumption. 

CLOVER SEED is firmly held at 154% @ 17c. @ pound. 

Hay AND Straw.—For week ending February 17, 1877: 
Loads of Hay, 347; Straw, 127 loads. Average price during 
week: Prime Timothy, $1.05 @ 1.17; Mixed, 90c. @ $1.05; 
Straw, 65c. @ 75c,. P 100 ths. 

PoTATOEs have fallen slightly in price, owing to the arrival 
of a few thousand bushels from Ireland, and several cargoos 
from New England and Nova Scotia. 
were soon sold out, being sought after by Irishmen. The 
wholesale prices to-day range from $1.15 to $1.35—a decline of 
about five cents a bushel. The retail price is $1.25 to $1.60. 
Dealers generally are of the opinion that the supply from 
Nova Scotia is nearly exhausted, and that potatoes, as the 
season advances, will advance rather than decline in price. 
We express no opinion, 








The Irish potatoes | 


THE GRANGE. 





Pomona Grange, No. 8, of Montgomery County, endorses the 
proposition for holding an inter-State Council in this city 
some time in March, and promises to attend ina body. This 
Grange meets March 1 for the installation of officers. The 
Council above alluded to is to “ discuss and mature a plan for 
co-operation.” 

William Dean, the livest Patron in the State of Delaware, 
and ought to be. some day, made Master of the National 
Grange, is in favor of a Grange-supply house in Philadelphia. 
By the way, Brother Dean, have you got that law passed in 
Delaware concerning “Tramps”? If so, what is the purport 
of it? 

Mortimer Whitehead, Secretary of the ex-Committee of New 
Jersey State Grange, lately visited Chester County, and seems 
to have fallen among the Philistines. Two doctors challenged 
him to discuss the merits of our Order, and “ went for” him 
right and left. We think, however, that the two doctors found 
a tough subject, and one hard to dissect, in Brother White- 
head. 


There are thirty-five farmers in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture; thanks to the Grange. 


Burlington County Pomona Grange, No.1, isin a flourish- 
ing condition, judging from the late annual reports from the 
subordinate Granges. Mount Laurel made purchase to 
amount of $1,800; Edgewood, $1,362; Columbus, $6,245.78. 
John E, Darnell is Master, and Abel H. Burr, Secretary. 

William R. Hancock. of Columbus, is Deputy for Burlington 
County ; Isaac W. Nicholson, of Camden, for Camden County, 
and Frank B. Ridgeway, of Mullica Hill, and John C. Thomp- 
son, of Hurffville, of Gloucester County. 

Pomona Grange, No. 3, of Chester and Delaware Counties, 
met recently, and installed Samuel R. Downing as Master. E. 
M. Harlan is Secretary. 


Asa P. Horner is Master of Union Grange, Merchantville, 
N. J. Joseph M. Kaighn is Secretary. 

William S. Taylor, of Burlington, is Master of the New Jer- 
sey State Grange. Wi. C. Kates, of Woodstown, is Secretary. 

The post-office address of Samuel R. Downing, lecturer 
of the Pennsylvania State Grange, is West Chester. He is 
open to engagements to lecture. Brother Downing will keep 
the ball rolling. 

John J. Rosa, of Milford, is Master of the Delaware State 
Grange, and has been since its organization. Brother Rosa 
is a good farmer, a devoted Patron, and in every sense worthy 
of the position he fills. 

[The following letter from William Dean, the efficient Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of Delaware State Grange, 
contains statements that are well worth the consideration of 
Patrons everywhere.—EDITOR OF THE FARM JOURNAL.] 

Mr. Epiror: Will you allow me space in your columns to 
say a few words to Patrons of Husbandry in regard to their 
slow method of doing their business. The position which I 
occupy in the Order has given me opportunities to see what 
I consider are the mistakes made by the members of our 
Order. In January of 1876, I could have bought clover seed at 
$7 per bushel, and issued a circular to the Granges of our 
State to that effect; yet none were ready to buy. On the last 
day of February I had orders for about three hundred bushels, 
yet had received only $1,500 of money with which to make pur- 
chases. The asking prices at this time for clover seed were 
$9.50 to $10 per bushel, but when I said to the dealers that I 
had $1,500 of cash in my pocket to spend for clover seed, that 
meant business, and I found a party who took my money and 
gave me first-class seed at $8.80. At this time seed was rap- 
idly advancing, and the money for the remaining orders came 
in every week, and I continued to purchase on the best pos- 
sible terms I could, yet many patrons had to pay as much as 
$11 per bushel fortheir seed. What I want to convey to Patrons 
is that they should make up their minds at the earliest pos- 
sible time fh regard to their wants for spring and fall seasons, 
and as soon as they have ascertained their wants get the 
money ready as soon as possible, and by combining their 
wants and their capital they will always be able to realize the 
greatest amount of advantage. Last fall had the Patrons of 
Delaware made up their minds in regard to the amount of 
bone they should want for the season just three weeks 
sooner than they did, I could have saved upon what 
was purchased by Patrons that came under my observation 
not less than $1,000. Owing to advance in freights our bone 
cost us all the above amount over and above what it should 
have done had Patrons acted on correct business principles, 
and made their purchase when at the lowest point of price. 
Farmers heretofore have been in the habit of being plucked 
by every person with whom they had business transactions. 
Their confidei°e in mankind is very limited. This must be 
changed if the Patrons expect to derive the advantages which 
itis inthe power of the organization of Patrons to convey. 
They must place none but competent and honest men in posi- 
tions of trust, ani secure themselves against fraud by taking 
bonds in sufficient amount to guard against loss, 

WILLIAM DEAN. 
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THE CITY. 


The market companies of Philadelphia seem to thrive, one 
of them paying a dividend to stockholders of 5 per cent. for 
the last six months. We intend in an early numberof THE 
Farm JOURNAL to give some facts and figures about them 
that may be interesting. 


We intend also, to look into the doings of the milkmen of 
Philadelphia soon, and make a report to the readers of THE 





FarM JouRNAL. We shall give some facts and statistics of | 


the milk business that will be of interest to our readers, 
many of whom are milk dairymen. 


The New Jersey Centennial Building, which will be re- 
membered by all our readers, has been removed to Haddon- 
field, New Jersey. The farmers went to the Park with their 
farm wagons, and in one day hauled thirty-seven loads of the 
structure away. The remainder, about one-half, was brought 
away at anothertime. Mr. Braddock, the purchaser of the 
building, treated all engaged in the work of hauling to an 
oyster supper. 


At the Abattoir, on the Schuylkill at Arch Street, the 
building possesses all proper appliances whereby waste ma- 
terial from the slaughtered animals is done away with, and 
the health and comfort of the neighborhood is not interfered 
with in theleast. The Abattoir has capacity for slaughter- 
ing 600 beeves, which is more than the city consumes. We 
have no douvt that private slaughter-houses will eventually 
be done away with, as they ought to be, fur the health of the 
city’s people. 

The Philadelphia Almshouse has 4,300 occupants. 

Franklin Square contains a little over seven acres. 


A statue of William Penn is to crown the dome of the new 
Public Buildings. The entire altitude of the structure will be 
4.0 feet. 


The Germantown Telegraph does not entertain a very high 
opiniun of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society. 


Philadelphia lost one of its citizens recently, who was for- 
meriy widely known among rural people, in the person of 
E.mund Deacon, for many years one of the publishers of the 


,Sdlurday Evening Post. He was in his sixty-seventh year. 


The Philadelphia Agricultural Society has rented a new 
room in which to hold its meetings, at 258 South Third Street. 
The Society meets on the first Wednesday of each month at 11 
o'clock, A. M. 


The average weekly sales at the “North Philadelphia 
Butchers’ and Drover’ Live-Stock Yard Association,” since iis 
formation in April last, have been 1,000 head of cattle, 2,000 
sheep, 1,000 hogs, besides many cows. 


The Kansas and Colorado Building at the Centennial goes 
t Ocean Beach for a boarding-house. 


About March Ist the Market Street Passenger Railway will 
commence to run steam-cars, The fare will be five cents. A 
street-car horse will soon be among the animals * that were.” 


The new bell goes up on Independence Hall about March 1. 





The important steps now being taken by Mr. John Wana- , 


maker, in convertiug his great establishment, at Thirteenth 
aud Market Streets,into a mammoth dry goods store, has 


awakened a large degree of interest among Philadelphians, | 


The immense clothing trade of Wanamaker & Brown will be | 


principally, though not entirely, contiued to ‘Old Oak Hall,” 


at Sixth and Market Streets, the largest clothing house in | 


America, aud perhaps more widely known than any other 


business concern in the city. 

At the new house, which, by the way, covers more than two 
acres, the preparations are now going on for the change, 
and in a few weeks there will be opened a magnificent store, 
which will inevitably be to the reta.] dry goods trade what 
“Oa« Hall” is to the clothing business—the central point of 
interest; iu fact, th.s new establishment will be the © Stew- 
art’s” of the Quaker City, to which the ladies will come from 
far and near, in never-eniing streams, to purchase their dry 
goods and wearing apparel of every description—for the house 
W.ll supp'y all artic.es of a lady’s wardrobe, from a paper of 
pins to a camel's hair shawl. 


One portion of the building, as at present, will be devoted | 


to the sale of geutlemen’s gouds—hats, boots and shoes, shirts 


and underwear, gloves, rubber clothing—in fact, itisintended | 


that here a gentleman may procure a complete outtit, and a 
ludy may do all her shopping under oue roof and on one 
floor. 

We presume that the same principles of conducting busi- 
hess that have distinguished the firm of Wanamaker & Brown, 
Will still be maintained : tuat is, one price, With every article 
plainly labeled, and no solicitation on the purt of the sales- 


man, and prices fixed on the basis of small profits and big | 


sales. If these features prevail in the new department the 


\ ladies will know hereafter where to do their shopping. 
ED 


A Great Event Near at Hand! 


DRY 


DRY Ne i <- 


» About the First Week in March 


DRY 
DRY (The exact day to be hereafter announced) 


DRY THE DOORS OF 


— THE GRAND DEPOT 


— AT I3th & MARKET STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


apie Will Swing open to Welcome the Ladies 
DRY TO INAUGURATE 


_ THE NEW 


= Dry Goods Emporium. 


DR 
DR 

: MR. JOHN WANAMAKER, carrying out a long-cherished 
DRY plan, and encouraged by the Great Business of 1 S76, has 


DRY 
pry COUNTERED and SHELVED 
ky TWO-THIRDS OF OVER TWO ACRES 


< 


DRY And filled it with 
DRY Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars 
DRY OF THE 


»y — GHOICEST DRY GOODS. 


DRY 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., LORD & TAYLOR and A. T. STEWART & CO., 

DRY the Leadiny Fashdonable houses of New York, WILL SHARE WI°H US MANY OF THEIR 

NOVELTIES, while, beside our own importations, the Stocks of OTHER GREAT IMPORTERS 
DRY have given us SPLENDID THINGS to make a 
DRY BRILLIANT OPENINC! 
DRY 
lias EDWIN HALL, and J. M. HAFLEIGH, 


Have, with other well-known amit used their best taste jn aheaine and arranging the 
DRY stock. This guarant.es QUALITIES and STYLES, whilst 


Gold at about 104} fixesa LOW SCALE OF PRICES, 
especially when Goods are laid in from first hands in large quantities. 


*®Y Under One Roof, 


DRY 


DRY All on One Floor, and 


DRY 











pa Conveniently Arranged. 
DRY Department A——Silks cf Every Description, 


Band C Dress Goods of Every Description. 
DRY D—Black and Mourning Goods, 
E—— Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 

















—_ F— Woolens in the Piece. 
DRY G—-Flannels and Domestics. 
DRY H— Linens and House Furnishing Goods. 
I— White Goods and Embrvideries. 
DRY J—Ladies’ Underwear. 
ony K——Ladies’ Coats, Dolmans & Ready-made Suits. 
I——Little Boys’ and Girls’ Suits. 
DRY ustom Tailoring. 
par sand Boys’ Boots and Shoes. 
O——Rubber Goods, Trunks and Valises. 
DRY P— Mens’, Boys’ and Children’s Hats and Capa. 
aie _— Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
——Ready-made Clothing. . 
SRY 
yun An Exhibition the like of which has Never Been Equalled 
DRY in any one establishment in the UNITEDSTATES. To be present at this GRAND OPENING is 
DRY WORTH A VISIT FROM THE COUNTRY, if on'y to see WHAT WILL BE WOKN FOR SPRING. 
x It is also proper to say that those who wait tor this opening will find that they are WELL 
REPAID BY WHAT THEY SEE AND SAVE, 
DRY THE PRINCIPLES of the FAMOUS OLD OAK HALL CLOTHING HOUSE, at SIXTH and 
DRY MARKET Streets, still the HEADQUARTERS OF CLOTHING, will be applied to the 


“din NEW BUSINESS FOR THE LADIES, 


Namely (the system originated and established by MR. WANAMAKER): 


DRY A Retura of Money if buyer wishes and Goods are returned uninjured in TEN DAYS. 
vias A Guarantee with each purchaser, covering the facts of sale. 

DRY A Price fixed the same for all, 

ro Any Article Exchanged sorwithin two Weeks 


THIS RADICAL PLAN has never been APPLIED TO DRY GOODS, but WE ADOPT IT IN 
DRY EVERY DEPARTMENT. With this PRESSING INVITATION to the 


wy DRY GOODS OPENING, 


DRY PLEASE NOTE that the ENTRANCES are CHESTNUT STREE T, half way nets the 
, Mint and Thirteenth Street "STREET, THIRTEENTH STREET and OFF 
aie BROAD STREET, adjoining the New City Hall.” nents 


DRY JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Why is old age like a dog's tail? Because itis in-firm. 


A good kind of a miser—Economizer 
Often a man drives a pair of grays, while he himself is 
driven by duns. 

A peanut dealer says business is a 

An old Scotch woman recommended 
rived at the kirk wet through, to get at once into the pulpit: 
“Ye'll be dry enough there.” 

A tall man having rallied a friend on the shortness of his 
“ My legs reach the ground—what 


t a stand-still. 


a preacher, who ar- 


legs, the friend replied : 
more can yours do?” 

A man recently knocked down an elephant, a lion, anda 
rhinoceros. He was an auctioneer. 

The man whose voice was taxed to its utmost is requested 
to call round and see the assessor. 
Church fairs are good things 
preserve a look of deep humility while paying out two dol- 

lars of his hard-earned money for a ten-cent pin-cushion. 
A white boy met a colored lad the other day. and asked him 
what he had such a short nose for. “I spect’s soit won’t poke 


They teach a man how to 


itself into other people’s business.” 

He was carving at dinner, and thought he must talk to the 
wsthetical-looking angel on his right 
Beethoven?” said he at a venture. 
she, interested in the business at hand. 

A Philadelphia vagrant, who had been fined regularly every 
week for begging, requested the magistrate to fine him by 


“Well cooked,” said 


the year ata reduced rate. 
Said aclerk toa young lady who bluntly asked for stock- 
“What number do you wear, miss ? 


ings instead of hose: 
She looked at him an instant with ineffable scorn, and then 
replied: “I wear two, sir. Do you think I ama centipede?”’ 

“If there’s no moonlight, will you meet me by gaslight, 
dearest Juliana?” asked he. ‘‘ No, Augustus, I won't; I am 
no gas-meter,” replied she. 
ry Docror.—‘ I am pleased to say, Mrs. Fitzbrown, that I shall 
be able to vaccinate your baby froma very healthy child of 
your neighbor Mrs Mrs. Fitzprown.—‘ Oh, dear 
doctor, I could not permit that! 
up with the Joneses in any way.’ 

Dr. Louis, of New Orleans, who is something of a wag, 
called on a Baptist minister, and propounded a few puzzling 
questions. ‘Why is it,” said he, “that you are not able to 
do the miracles that the apostles did? They were protected 
against all poisons and all kinds of perils. How is it that 
you are not protected in the same way?” The colored brother 
responded, promptly: “ Don't know about that, doctor; I 
spect Lis. I've tken a mighty sight of strong medicine from 
you, doctor, and I is alive yet.” 

Josh Billings says that “truth kan take kare of itself, but 
a lie has got to be watched as kareful as asorethum.” Josh 
says, also, “ There never waza man yet but what thought his 
lame back waz a good deal lamer than anybody else’s.” 

A grave-digger, who buried a Mr. Button, put the follow- 
ing item in the bill which he sent to Mrs. Button: “To 
making one Button-hole, $.” 


Jones.” 
We do not care to be mixed 


’ 


from suggestions of the brain. She also remarks that Ike has 
bought a horse so spirituous that he always goes off in a de- 
canter. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tye SALE—A NO. 1 PRINTING PRESS, WORTH $35; 
will be sold for $20; new. A real bargain for some live 
Apply to THE FARM JOURNAL. 


POMONA NURSERY. 


FRUIT, SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, VINES AND 
PLANTS, of the most certain bearing, hardy kinds. EVER- 
GREENS for hedging or single planting. CAROLINA POP- 
LARS, best trees for lawn or street. Best Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries and Grapes. Send for a catalogue. 

WILLIAM PARRY, 
Cinnaminson, N, J. 


boy. 


March* 


TREES! 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


SHrabbery, Grapevines, &e. 


“MORRIS NURSERIES,” 


G. ACHELIS, PROPRIETOR, 
p WEST CHESTER, PA. 








“How do youlike | 





Mrs. Partington remarks that few persons nowadays suffer 


| GROUND BONES, 
SULPHATE OF POTASH, 


The Farm Journal. 


[March, 1877. 








‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SEED POTATOES. 


YEERLESS. EARLY VERMONTS, PEACHBLOWS, EARLY 
Rose, Mercers, Jackson Whites, and other varieties. 
FLING, SHRIGLEY «& CO., 
$11 and 819 North SECOND Street, Philada. 


1t* 





Dreer’s Garden Calendar. 


1877, 1877, 
contains Deseriptive and Price-List of Vegetable, Flower, and 
Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every GARDEN 
REQUISITE. Containing 192 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 
Mailed free. 

HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EGGS TO HATCH! 





YHE PLYMOUTH ROCK IS 
7 color, matures early, lays well. 
THE BEST FARMERS’ FOWL. 
BROWN 


The LEGHORN is small, handsome, 


GREAT LAYER. 
either kind, $2 per doz. 
ORDER EARLY. 

Dr. A. M. DICKEY, 


DOYLESTOWN, Pa. 


Price of eggs, 


ECONOMY IN FERTILIZERS. 


HOME-MADE 


Chemical Manures. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE AND CHEAPEST. 

Buy reliable Chemicals, and make your own Fertilizers AT 
HOME. Write for circular, giving full information on this 
subject 

We make or import all kinds of Fertilizing Chemicals, in- 
cluding 


OIL OF VITRIOL, DISSOLVED BONES, 
LAND PLASTER, 
NITRATE OF SODA, 
AGRICULTURAL SALT, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, BONE CHARCOAL, 
SULPHATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA. 


Address, HARRISON BROS. & Co., 
105 South Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Established as Manufacturers of Fertilizing Chemicals in 1798. 


NO. | PERUVIAN GUANO. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE EFFECTED AN ARRANGE- 
ment with the Peruvian Government Agents by which 





| they have constantly on hand 





PURE NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which they will deliver from their own stores in Philadel- 
phia, or the Government stores in New York or Baltimore. 


We Sell no Guano but what we receive direct from 
Government Stores, 


therefore, parties buying of us can rely on receiving none 


but a pure article. 
CHRISTIAN & CO., 
No. 141 North WATER Street, Philadelphia. 


PELICAN §=6PELICAN 
GUAND! 


$38.00 Per Ton. 
SOLUBLE 


GUANO. MARINE GUANO 


Reduced to $45.00 per ton—Quality Strictly Maintained. 


PHILADELPHIA LAWN FERTILIZER 


Promotes a rapid growth of rich green grass. 


NO ODOR! NO LUMPS! 


IN NEAT BaGs OF 10 LBs., 50 LBS., AND 100 LBS. EACH. 











Send for Circulars. 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 


124 SOUTH DELAWARE AVENUE, below Chestnut Street, 
March. PHILADELPHIA. 


LARGE, DOMINIQUE IN | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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_BUILDING LIME. 


| 
| 
| 
| SUITABLE FOR 


BRICK WORK, 
PLASTERING, ETC. 


Sent to any on on the line of the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, and Baltimore and Delaware Railroads, and 
Maryland and Delaware Railroad, and over all 
the United Railroads of New Jersey, from 


RAMBOS 


—CELEBRATED— 


Schuylkill Lime Quarries, 


The undersigned is now prepared to ship in quantities of 


FROM 100 TO 10,000 BUSHELS 


EITHER FOR 


BUILDING OR LAND, Etc. 











This Lime is considered by competent judges to be beyond 
all question 


THE BEST 


NOW OFFERED IN THIS MARKET. 





Analysis of Schuylkill Lime. 


St. JoHNS COLLEGE, Annapolis, January 11, 1860. 

P. T. Tyson, Maryland State Geologist: 

Dear Sir: During our interview at Annapolis, some months 
since, you expressed the opinion that the analysis of lime for 
publication in your reports, should be of samples taken as the 
cargo is delivered on the farm. You will remember that I told 
you that I had such asample taken last April, while on a visit 
to my farm. I annex the analysis, and think that it repre- 
sents one of the best varieties of the “Schuylkill lime of 
Pennsylvania.” The sample was taken before it was slaked, 
and represents a grea many lumps from different parts of a 
cargo of 2,0000 3,000 bushels. These were powdered and fairly 
sampled, the balance of the sample being preserved in glass 
in our cabinet. 4 

I paid 12% cents per bushel unslaked, and have since ob- 
tained 1,000 bushels from the same source. The sample taken 
from the second load was taken beneath the surface of the 
heap, and from several parts of the heap after it had been 
slaked for several weeks on my farm. 

I am thus particular in giving you the circumstances under 
which this sample was taken, as you told me that it was your 
intention to procure samples representing the lime that the 
manufacturer sells to the farmer, “and notsuch as is sent 
for analysis.” . 

The cargo was “accidentally” presented at the landing 
during my visit to my farm, and the captain assured me that 
it was from the quarries of W. B. Rambo, near Norristown, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 

Soisture, &c., expelled by a full red heat, con- 











tinued for about 15 minutes 05 
I es Eee ene ee 00 85 
Phosphoric acid, iron and alumina-_--------_~--- 03 65 
Lime, oxide of calcium, or quicklime-_----._.- 56 24 
ES EES EO ic: 
Soluble silica. 00 83 

100 00 


The slaked lime referred to above, was soluble in dilute 
acetic acid except about six per cent. (6.22, and yielded 107. of 
pure carbonate of lime, obtained by precipitating the acid 
solution with oxalic acid, and then heating the oxalate by 
the usual process, 

Yours respectfully, 
DAVID STEWART, M. D. 


This lime is also delivered by boat, in cargoes of from 
thirty-five hundred t» four thousand bushels, to all points op 
the Delaware ts tributaries. 


Address, ‘ 
wm. B. RAMBO, 


NORRISTOWN, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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